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War and Architecture 


T IS not generally considered that war 
comes within the province of an archi- 
tectural publication, and yet, why not? 

Save for the grim hand of ceaseless Time, 
what factor has contributed more to the 
destruction of much of the best that archi- 
tecture has given toward the progress of 
mankind, than has war? 

Architecture seeks to uplift and to 
ennoble. War seeks to destroy and to 
degrade. The two are mortal enemies. 

For centuries architecture has sought to 
translate the aspirations of humanity into 


living records; to add the inspiration of 
beauty to the struggle of man to emerge 


from barbarism. At every turn in the 
road, war has risen to drench his path with 
blood and to barricade it with the sicken- 
ing obstacles of needless human suffering 
and wanton waste. And now, when 
science has risen to her topmost heights 
when the world’s commerce and industry 
are so inextricably woven that all mankind 
must suffer—five great powers are again 
plunged into the vortex of murder and 
destruction! 

Has the misery and waste of war ever 
been more reproachfully depicted for civi- 
lization than in the two lithographs which 
are reproduced in the Journal at this 
moment? Can any intelligent human being 
look upon them without recognizing war 
as a survival of barbarism? Yet, after all 
that has happened in the last month, can 


we ever believe that intelligence will con- 
quer war? We have faith that it will. 

If occasion has at times demanded that 
architecture should design and erect a 
monument in commemoration of a so- 
called victory, it may be almost taken 
for granted that no nation will ever again 
seek to perpetuate its humiliation in any 
such manner, and that architecture will not 
again be called upon for any such tasks. 

How fortunate is the situation of the 
United States at the present moment! 
What an opportunity presents itself! Not 
merely to profit through broadening mar- 
kets—not merely to gain money through 
supplying the demands of countries whose 
usual source of supply is suspended—not 
ignobly and greedily to absorb the profits 
of another’s misfortune, but to prove to the 
world at large what irreparable disasters 
are today heaped upon a country, which 
seeks to settle by war those questions 
which never have been and never can be 
settled until blind passions are supplanted 
by reason. 

In the meantime, let us hold ourselves 
above all prejudice and partisanship, pity- 
ing all, and reserving our judgment until 
it has been matured through a disclosure 
of all the mysterious forces which are not 
yet revealed to the common citizen. Let 
us look forward to the day when archi- 
tecture may be called to the supreme task 
of raising the emblem of the world at peace. 








Work—Pleasure 


The Remarkable Exhibition at Cologne* 


“Thus at last we got pleasure into our work; then 
we became conscious of that pleasure and cultivated it, 
and took care that we had our fill of it; and then all 
was gained and we were happy. So may it be for ages 
and ages.” 

—‘*News from Nowhere,”” WitL1AM Morris. 


ORRIS had the vision of men and 
women made happy through their 
work; stimulated and inspired by 

the simple wish to produce the good thing; 
“to make it excellent of its kind.”’ That 
he considered that form of happiness 
(one of our words which is exceptionally 
successful in eluding definition) as a 
finality, or that he considered work to be 
the single source of happiness, is not to be 
believed. He saw the effects which a 
relentless and highly centralized industry 
has produced upon craftsmanship, and he 
leaped to the defence of the craftsman with 
all the enthusiasm of his great nature. It 
is upon the same idea of work made pleas- 
ant in the doing, around which Morris 
wove so much of his own work, that the 
Cologne Exposition is founded. Werk- 
bund—the work bond! 

Whatever may be the impression as to 
the manner in which the idea has been 
exemplified, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that it represents what is, for the 
moment at least, a mighty impetus. 

*These observations were largely written at Cologne 
on Sunday, July 26. The rain fell in torrents during 
the morning, but the exposition was thronged. No 
excitement was manifested, and even in the cafés and 
restaurants the conversation appeared to be no more 
animated than usual. In the late afternoon, the 
sun appeared, and the streets were crowded with pe- 
destrians, but no unwonted disturbance or activity 
was evident. It seems impossible to believe that the 
people, at the moment, contemplated war. 

Some, or even all, of the reflections which were 


suggested by the exposition may, in the light of present 
events, appear to have no foundation whatever. The 


article has not been changed, however, by reason of 


subsequent events, and it may perhaps be left to the 
future to determine what has been the real aim of the 
German people during the last forty years.—Epitor. 


Whether it shall fade away before that 
same inertia which so disheartened Morris, 
or whether it shall purge itself of the dross 
of what at times seems to be an over- 
straining for effect, and find a place for 
itself in our present social and economic 
order, who shall say? Not even its most 
ardent admirers would consider it as a 
finality. They would point out to you 
that everywhere one is sensitive to a 
tremendous striving, groping, seeking; and 
they would add that all honor was due to 
the effort, if not to the result. 

The long approach to the exhibition lies 
beside the Rhine. Across the stream rise 
the spires of the cathedral, tremendous in 
their imposing mass. Farther down, the 
towers of the old church lift their severe 
lines in silent and stern protest, apparently, 
to the ever-increasing tide of industry and 
commerce which has turned Cologne into 
a city of more than six hundred thousand 
people, and which has already given form 
to the dream of binding the nearby group 
of Rhine cities into one tremendous center 
of well-ordered activity. 

The Rhine surges seaward as you pass 
beneath the avenue of trees which flank 
the long entrance-way. Its wide-rolling 
volume sweeps ceaselessly on. One feels 
the presence of a great and powerful 
movement. Perhaps it is a fitting symbol 
of the mighty impulse which has, within 
only two or three decades, worked one of 
the marvels of all the ages—a marvel of 
which one becomes aware the moment 
the German frontier is crossed. For here 
is a country which has turned science into 
the greatest engine that man has yet 
devised; created a giant motive power 
which it has not hesitated to apply; 
accepted a destiny, the pursuit of which it 
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has never shirked. How eloquent now 
seems the prophecy of Pasteur! In 1867 he 
was pleading with the French government 
for funds with which to build and equip 
one single modern laboratory, pathetically 
pointing out that scores of them were 
already in existence in Germany, and that 
the future of French industry was at 
stake. If it is to the glory of Pasteur that 
his greatest discoveries were achieved 
under conditions of almost incredible 
poverty of equipment, it is equally to the 
shame of his country that her ministers 
so long turned a deaf ear to his appeals. 
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WORK— PLEASURE 





cient, unclean, or dangerous. And, after 
all, militarism is bound to leave some 
trace. 

The rushing of the Rhine is a fitting 
introduction to the Cologne Exhibition, 
which must strike an American with 
almost a crushing blow. Architecturally, 
perhaps, the archaic entrance-gate will 
give him an uneasy feeling, if nothing more, 
and once inside and having passed through 
the curious courtyard, Greco-Egyptian in 
effect, he will shake his head. Indeed, the 
most natural thing to do at Cologne is to 
shake the head. One shakes it on entering; 
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Main Hatit.—Dr. Theodor Fischer, Munich, Architect 


On crossing the German frontier, the 
application of science to a railway station 
impresses one as nowhere else. The first 
glimpse of order and precision and con- 
venience is but a precursor of the clean, 
safe, efficient stations which are later to 
become as commonplace as they are con- 
venient and agreeable. For the true test 
of any railroad station may well be the 
ease with which a perfect stranger may 
find his way about, a task which is never 
difficult in a German station. If it some- 
times seems over-organised, over-oflicial, 
over-bureaucratic, it never seems _ inefli- 


one shakes it a thousand times as one trav- 
erses the interminable rooms and corridors 
of the buildings; and one shakes it on 
leaving. But—there is a different sig- 
nificance to the last shake. It is one of 
perplexity, whereas the first shake proba- 
bly was born of something else. 

It is perfectly evident that commerce 
has played a large part in this assemblage 
of fabrics, furniture, glass, metal and, in 
fact, everything which goes toward the 
making of the home of today. Nothing 
but the lessons taught by commerce and 
industry could have enabled the adminis- 
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tration to do what it has done, to organ- 
ize the whole in a manner that is simply 
superb. For this is really an exposition; 
not a fair. One is nowhere importuned to 
buy; indeed, there is very little for sale, 








Main Hatt 


save food and drink. No matter how great 
the part which commerce has here played, 
or the interests which it here has at stake, 
outwardly it has been relegated to the 
rear, and is nowhere offensively in evi- 
dence. If this be advertising, it is a sub- 
lime example. 

If one were not made aware of the idea 
by the name ‘“‘Werkbund,” one would say 
that color was the basis of the whole, and, 
indeed, it is proclaimed that the Farbens- 
chau is the key to the exhibition. The ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms have 
been ransacked to provide in that building 
a collection of the colors yielded by nature, 

the gorgeous plumage of birds, the 
riotous colors of flowers, the truly wonder- 
ful colors of stones and minerals. 
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In a little pamphlet it is pointed out 
that not only to nature must we turn for 
our lessons in the use of color, but that 
every emotion, aspiration, or thought may 
find a perfect expression through the right 


—ENTRANCE 


use of color. Without pretending to say 
whether such a premise is true, or whether 
one believes in the scientific demonstra- 
tion of this theory of color, one may accept 
it for the moment, and begin the journey 
through the buildings. 

On quitting the Farbenschau, one comes 
upon a small room in which a tapestry 
vividly recalls the three rooms through 
which one has just passed. A perfect riot 
of color leads to the belief that quantity, 
after all, has something to do with the 
use of color; a thought which is distinctly 
emphasized in the next room, where piles 
of dyed yarns and fabrics are heaped in 
an equally riotous confusion. Yet they 
do not offend the eye to the same extent 
as does the mystifying tapestry, where the 
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WORK— PLEASURE 
addition of—or, at least, the attempt to direct from some of the samples shown in 
add—pattern produces an effect of rest- the Farbenschau. Moderation is the key- 
less uncouthness. For, after all, one is note, again emphasizing the fact that dis- 
asked to live with the tapestry, but only cretion is the better part of valor in colors. 
to look at the piles of colored stuffs. This Possibly the commercial limitations which 
question of living with things will bob up — militate against the use of too many colors 
at every step, and one feels that the joy in one fabric are responsible for the re- 
of work, as manifested in color, has not — straint. Underneath each fabric is mounted 
: here succeeded in yielding the materials for the particular color specimen upon which 
a habitation where one desires calm and the fabric is based, and the results, in 
repose. One is also continually asking many cases, are well nigh to perfection. 
what sort of clothes people are to wear in One exquisite piece of stuff repeats the 
these rooms, and whether it would be _ loveliness, both in pattern and in color, of 
possible to stand the joy of color through _ the interior of a seashell. Eight colors are 
all of one’s waking hours. Even Nature — used to produce an effect which is really 
has her calm and restful contrasts; in superb. Another fabric, patterned and col- 
fact, they predominate through her plan, _ored after the plumage of a green parrot, 





if plan there be. is most satisfying. 

‘i Another large room with paneled decora- In the Cologne House, one is conscious 

i tions in the gayest of colors, with the of blue, not vaguely or inconsequentially 
colors and pattern repeated in the uphol- conscious, but alarmingly and strikingly 


stery of the sofas, which extend across the so. A deep, profound, and almost over- 
full width of each panel, and repeated powering blue has been used in the 
again in the seats of the chairs, which are entrance-hall, where the eye is also 
strewn about a carpet in old-rose and pink, attracted to three figures which frame the 
defies analysis. The most pleasing of the two doors leading to the terrace. Attracted 
rooms in this building is a comparatively — is hardly the word, for the almost barbaric 
small one in which are shown fabrics, the — use of blue and yellow in draping or semi- 
color schemes of which have been taken draping, draws the eye to them with a 
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ReESTAURANT.—Prof. Bruno Paul, Berlin, Architect 
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rude shock. But these futurist bits are 
not by any means absent from the exposi- 
tion; they are fairly well in constant evi- 
dence. One leaves this house with the 
conviction that, without undergoing some 
profound mental changes, one could not 
sleep in any of the bedrooms, nor eat in 
the dining-room, nor read in the library. 
Yet is one also distinctly conscious of the 
fact that, in almost every case, there is a 
note of appeal, the presence of a some- 
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of artificial dyes. Or, again, is it the 
result of extensive education, which has 
made a nation aware of the fact that 
another element is necessary to its life? 
Or, has there dawned the realization that 
Science alone does not satisfy, or is it an 
attempt to apply Science in the kindgom 
of Art? These are mere questionings which 
will arise during the whole course of the 
visit to the exposition, and whichever way 
one may answer them, no completely 


Macuinery Hatt.—Walter Gropius, Architect 


thing which seeks and is worthy of expres- 
sion, but which has failed of attainment 
through the lack of balance and study. Is 


it possible that the whole tremendous 
color effect of the exhibition is due to the 


too rapid rise of a great nation, full of 
confidence and assurance, justly proud of 


its accomplishments, exuberant in_ its 
strength? Or is it, as one sometimes 
thinks, the forcing of color by a highly 
organized industry? Germany has attained 
remarkable prominence in the manufacture 


satisfying answer is found. The thing seems 
on too immense a scale; it appears to 
involve a nation, not a small group. In 
the buildings, which have been erected to 
show the work of the various states, the 
same story is continuously telling itself. 
Those who think the exposition a bit 
premature may like to recall what Renan 
wrote about 1859: “En France, on s’im- 
pose de ne livrer son oeuvre au public que 
quand elle est murie et achevée: en Alle- 
magne, on la donne a l’état provisoire, non 
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EntrANCE Gate.—Baurat Moritz, Cologne, Architect 
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comme un enseignment doctoral, mais comme 
une excitation d penser et comme un ferment 
pour les esprits.”’ But more of this later. 
One of the few exceptions to the general 
character of the exposition is the Trans- 
portation Hall, with an interesting assem- 
blage of aéroplanes and a remarkable col- 
lection of views taken from on high. The 
military character of this exhibit is quite 
in evidence, and one again poses the eter- 
nal question as to what might have hap- 


pened had Napoleon possessed a view of 


the battlefield of Waterloo taken from an 
aéroplane—the sunken road of Nivelles 
would then have become apparent! What 
a field for speculation! 

Several of the railway carriages exhibited 
bear legends to inform the visitor that the 
interiors were designed by well-known 
German architects, a field for the pratice 
of the profession which elsewhere seems 
pretty generally to have escaped atten- 
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cheap form of travel, Germany has de- 
clined to adopt the more economic and 
quite barbaric idea of the inventor of the 
sleeping-car, an idea to which our sleeping- 
car builders still cling with a tenacity 
which one suspects to be fairly closely 
connected with considerable profit. Or is 
it that by day they satisfy a national and 
nervous desire for close and continuous 
social contact? 

A little Tea House, destined perma- 
nently to occupy its present position, Is 
built upon a bit of the old fortifications, 
and tempts one to pause for refreshment 
and rest. The ancient moat has been con- 
verted into a sunken garden, and one wishes 
that the change might be taken as a symbol 
of the disappearance of war, although the 
keenness with which everyone is discuss- 
ing the Austro-Servian difficulty, and the 
sprinkling of gay uniforms among the 
throng, leave no doubt in one’s mind as 
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Cotor SHow.—Dr. Ing. Herm. Muthesius, Berlin, Architect 


tion. The progressing democratization of 
Germany is also in evidence in one of the 
new third-class railway carriages, which 
are provided with sleeping compartments. 
It is interesting to note that even for this 
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to the present existence of the great armed 
camp of Europe, a striking and humiliating 
contrast with the idea for which the 
exhibition stands. And then another ques- 
tion presents itself. Is it possible that the 
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barbaric panoply of war is a factor in 
this bewildering array of color? 

The Saxony Building is a relief from 
perplexities. Here are toys—playthings 
a real human note, showing the value of 


PLEASURE 


elaborate the simple toys into larger units, 
such as restaurants, mills, and farm scenes. 
Robbed of every imaginative quality, 
these unchildlike playthings lose their 
enchantment over night. 














CoLoGNe House.—Ludwig Paffendorf, Cologne, Architect 


imagination as opposed to mere mechani- 
cal performance. Interesting indeed are 
the exhibits which show the unsuspected 
stages through which a_ small wooden 
soldier must pass ere he is ready for the 
eager hands of the child. And one is glad 
to note that soldiers and warlike things do 
not by any means predominate. There 
are ships, not the spick-and-span crea- 
tions of spick-and-span yachtsmen, but 
the square-bowed, stoutly rigged luggers 
such as one sees in the Channel ports, full 
of the grimness of the sea and the rigor 
of the fisherman’s life. Wonderful vil- 
lages, picturesque houses, what a field for 
stimulating the architectural sense! The 
folly of toy-making is also exemplified, to 
a happily small degree, by attempts to 


A schoolroom for little children is one 
of the happiest of all the rooms. It strikes 
a note of clear, bright joy; nowhere rest- 
less and never overdone, it seems to 
have been robbed of that awful monotony 
which is, after all, one of the most irritating 
and deadening of experiences. By con- 
trast, another room for larger children 
exhibits the complete failure of an attempt 
to make the same appeal to the older child. 
One room seems to have been very care- 
fully thought out as an entity, while the 
other appears to be a mere attempt to 
adapt an idea, and does not work, as is 
generally the case. The Hessian toy 
exhibit is wholly fascinating, and makes 
one long for the day when the toy-makers 
of the United States shall seize and use 
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the real opportunity for making true toys 
for children, and cease the dreary pro- 
duction of mechanical wonders which 
kill all imagination and hopelessly impede 
the evolution of the creative idea, the most 
necessary of all the processes of education, 
the one process which our whole present 
system seems determined to kill. 

In the general hall are shown a series of 
stage models, which depict the modern 
German tendency for primitive scenic 
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has to offer by way of expressing the Pro- 
testant, Jewish, and Catholic religions. 
One stands aghast, and one fancies that 
the faithful followers of either of the three 
religions would also stand aghast. The 
effect produced leads to the belief that 
dogma has run the complete gamut of 
symbolism in form and color, and at the 
hands of men to whom dogma no longer 
makes the slightest appeal. Possibly an 
undogmatic spectator has no right even 











CorreE House.—Prof. Adelbert Niemeyer and Hermann Haas, Munich, Architects 


effects in the theater. Together with the 
sketches which hang on the walls, they 
are extremely interesting, although a bit 
futuristic in effect. The drawings by 
Adolf Appia, of Florence, illustrating 
settings for the second and third acts of 
“Tristan” and for “‘Parsifal,” are full of 
great charm, and profoundly reflect the 
sublime poetry and tragedy which has 
made these works to live. 

Not far away there have been built 
three church interiors, with the intent, one 
supposes, of showing what the Werkbund 


to attempt their analysis, or to do more 
than shake a perplexed head. 

In the Woman’s House, there is another 
series of rooms, bewildering in their vari- 
ety, even though the visitor has by this 
time nearly reached the point of satura- 
tion in bewilderment. The halls of the 
living-room are hung with a light blue 
paper, which carries a small and almost 
invisible figure. Light filters in through 
two windows, screened with thin veiling 
and draped with hangings of a pronounced 
lavender hue. The furniture is almost in 
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black, and the upholstery in a prominent 
pattern of black-and-white stripes. On 
the floor a huge rug, in a tone between the 
lavender of the draperies and the blue of 
the walls. The center of the rug has a 
violent pattern of red and green 
leaves. 

Again, a library in satinwood, greenish 
yellow in finish. A gallery running around 
three sides, upon which appear rows of 
books on shelves, in addition to the books 


roses 


TEA-HOUSE.- 


which range the walls below. A long sofa 
across one whole side of the room; above it, 
a large map done in rose and green, depict- 
ing a section of country nearby. 

But the color impression is far from being 
the complete one. Let one not ignore the 
fact that form and line have here a place, 
and—what seems truly remarkable—there 
is scarcely a trace of the great Art Nou- 
veau movement of only a few years ago. 
All that has apparently been thrown 
away, tried and found wanting, and much 


Prof. Kreis and Maler 


of the present movement will also be 
thrown away. But the tremendous im- 
pulse is there, and that is the most impres- 
sive thing in the whole exhibition. Evi- 
dences are not wanting of that, wherever 
one may roam in Germany, but here there 
is a concentration which makes itself felt 
as nowhere else. Put the question which 
ever way one will, there is no dodging the 
unity of the effort; there is no denying 
that it apparently has the whole of Ger- 
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Aufseeser, Dusseldorf, Architects 


many behind it. Is the effort conscious 
or unconscious? Is it the _ irresistible 
impulse which demands a new means of 
expressing the rise of a great nation—what 
more natural phenomenon than_ that? 
What nation has more to express than has 
Germany, even though she may, when 
these lines appear, be plunged in a war, 
the causes, extent, and consequences of 
which are appalling to contemplate; even 
though she has turned her engines of 
science to the barbarism of militarism, and 
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sent the sword and the bullet stalking 
beside her industry and commerce? But 
that is precisely why the champions of her 

art struggle will insist that the move- 

ment is unconscious, for they point out 
that the very presence of the barbaric 
quality of the color display seems to indi- 
cate that a nation can never escape the 
expression of any of its predominating 
qualities, and the militarism which per- 
vades Germany—even against the will and 
the wish of her real intelligence—is_ bar- 
barous, and terribly in evidence, after all. 
Admit its cruel necessity, its scathing 
denunciation of civilization as a failure, 
yet the barbaric note is still there. And 
thus one argues that if the present move- 
ment were a purely conscious one, things 
would be different; and there would be an 
effort to hide the great blot on the escutch- 
eon. All of which is based upon the per- 
haps impossible theory that militarism is 
partially responsible for the color display 
in the Cologne Exhibition. 
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Joseph Hoffmann, Vienna, Architect 


The difference between the north and 
the south is exemplified in the Bremen and 
Oldenburg Houses. Here, an exhibition 
of typography clearly shows that the 
Germans have entirely discarded William 
Morris as a printer, and gone directly 
back to their own traditions, from which 
they were foolish ever to stray. For 
typography, of all the arts, demands 
above all things that the printed page, 
as its final result, shall be legible. There 
is not and never can be any other excuse 
for the use of type. Yet Morris’s pages, 
perfect examples of decoration as they are, 
were never legible to the reader, and it is 
only with the utmost difficulty that the 
eye masters the Golden type. But here 
are German type pages which are simple, 
dignified, finely balanced, and margined, 
and as legible as type may well be, while 
always pervading the reader with the 
sense of the unequaled typography of the 
early masters of printing. 

The rooms in the Bremen House are 
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more restrained in color, and the walls 
are hung with hundred of plans, sketches, 
and photographs to show the direction in 
which the modern sciences of housing and 
town planning are leading Germany. In- 
deed, plans, sketches, and photographs are 
one of the great features of the exhibition. 
Thousands of them are hung in the vari- 
ous buildings, and one longs for the privi- 
lege of buying copies, or of making them 
photographically, or of sketching an idea 
here and there. But no photographs are 
for sale, and no cameras are allowed in the 
grounds. The appearance of paper and 
pencil is the signal for the approach of a 
policeman, to whom it is necessary to ex- 
plain that one is merely making a few 
notes of impressions. 

In the building devoted to the preserva- 
tion of historic monuments, there are dis- 
played a countless number of photographs 
and drawings to show what the country is 
doing by way of preserving its national 
architectural and historic inheritance. It 
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seems as though no exposition ever more 
completely carried out an idea, or ever 
organized itself on such an intelligent and 
so well-coérdinated plan. Nothing appears 
to have been forgotten: nothing left 
undone. However dubious or pessimistic 
the visitor may be as to the result, as 
expressed in terms of art, he cannot 
refuse to yield his homage to the manner 
in which the scheme has been carried out; 
nor will he, one opines, be unwilling to 
admit that, after all, “‘there may be some- 
thing in it.” 

If, by chance, he has previously seen 
what, with amazing presumption, has been 
called the International Exposition of 
Lyons, he will be sensible of the fact that 
they no longer order these things better in 
France. Lyons is a colossal failure. It 
offers, with the exception of the display of 
silks and objets d’art, little more than what 
may be discovered by bestowing some 
interest upon the shop-windows of any 
important town. 



















































































































































Measured by the claims which it has 
made—‘“‘de faire connaitre et de mettre a 
la portée de tous, sous une forme attrayante, 
tout ce qui se rattache au progres de la vie 
dans la cité moderne’’—the best that one 
can do is to give credit for the idea, and 
to lament the extraordinary failure even 
to approach within measurable distance of 
its attainment, and to regret the necessity 
for carrying away such a complete dis- 
illusionment of the abilities of the citizens 
of Lyons. It is particularly to be regretted 
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that the failure is identified with a sub- 
ject which is everywhere else so much 
to the front. 

It is with a regret of quite a different 
kind that one leaves the city of Cologne, 
and it is a wholly different impression of 
the ability of her citizens that one carries 
away, especially of Burgomaster Rehorst, 
one of the great town-planning authorities 
of our time, under whose guidance the 
exposition was so admirably laid out. 


C. H. W. 


Mont St. Michel and Chartres’ 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX, de I’Academie Francaise 


care foreigners strive to make known 

to the world the masterpieces of French 
art. Do not these chefs-d’oevures, how- 
ever, form a part of the patrimony of all 
humanity? It was not merely a national 
sentiment which, in olden days, expressed 
itself in these “cries in stone;” it was an 
universal sentiment; it was the human 
spirit crying out, confronting the problem 
of eternity! 

On the shores of the ocean, and in the 
midst of that sea of harvests which is 
called La Beauce, two prayers have arisen, 
mounting, immortal, through the lapse of 
centuries. They are, “Saint Michel en peril 
de la Mer” and Notre Dame de Chartres. 
Their beauty will doubtless never be sur- 
passed. They did not emanate merely 
from a wondrous transport of the souls of 
men; they were also the fruit of a reflective 
and sustained preparation, conjoined with 
a technique perfectly sure and master of 
itself. The greatness of the heart, the 
grandeur of the spirit—these two are 
essential to the accomplishment of those 


F IS touching to see with what pious 


*Mont Str. MicHEL AND CuHartres, by Henry Ad- 
ams, Honorary Member of the American Institute of 
Architects. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $6 
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works of man worthy of survival; they are 
both to be found in the constructors of 
Mont St. Michel and the builders of the 
Cathedral of Chartres. 

The necessity of penetrating the secrets 
of this technique makes it certain that the 
true expositors of the monuments of the 
Middle Ages will always be architects, 
for it does not suffice to admire the beau- 
tiful—it must be understood; but, if the 
technician knows how to penetrate the 
secrets of an art, the historian alone is 
qualified to unfold the secrets of an epoch. 
These qualities are united in the fine work 
by Mr. Henry Adams, so_ beautifully 
printed by the Cambridge University 
Press. Mont St. Michel and Chartres are 
seen again in the atmosphere of their time, 
and are treated in accordance with their 
underlying principles; thus their souls are 
laid bare to an informed and enlightened 
spectator. Reason, hand in hand with 
admiration, accompanies the reader of 
this book, and sheds its effulgence upon 
the page. 

What I admire in the very complete 
exposition which is presented to us is that 
the author, in seeking to disengage the 
high inspiration of these two illustrious 
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monuments, Is not content with the mys- 
tical and theological explanation. To be 
sure, he has reserved to these the place 
belonging to them, but, at the same time, 
he has evoked all the intellectual and 
moral travail of those admirable centuries 
which conceived and realized such marvels, 
one might almost say, in play. 

If ever there was collective work it was 
in the artistic and monumental production 
of the Middle Ages; to it everyone put 
his hands. Is it not in connection with the 
construction of Notre Dame de Chartres 
that a contemporary document gives a 
table of the numerous populations which, 
for twenty leagues around, mobilized their 
forces in aid of the enterprise? That which 
is true of the material side is true also of 
the intellectual—it is the entire century 
that arises to contribute its ideas, initia- 
tive, critical faculty, instinct, genius. Thus 
the greater part of these beautiful works 
are anonymous. We may, if we must, con- 
found the hewers of stone, or the simple 
contractors, with the true master-workmen; 
that which is admirable is the epoch and, 
in the epoch, the faith that animated it. 

This is why the author of the book has 
so wisely surrounded his study with those 
chapters which seem, at first, extraneous 
to the work, but which, in reality, com- 
plete and consolidate it like flying but- 
tresses: Nicolette et Marion, les Muiracles 
Notre Dame, Abelard, St. Thomas d’ 
Aquinas. La Somme of St. Thomas is a 
cathedral; the Song of Roland is a cathe- 
dral; these contemporary monuments, one 
and all, have an admirable resemblance 
and an admirable unity. 


MONT ST. MICHEL AND CHARTRES 


We have every right to say, we French, 
that in those times France was great. She 
was great in still other epochs—the Renais- 
sance, which constructed the Chateaux of 
the Loire and the Louvre; the century of 
Louis XIV, which built Versailles and the 
Invalides; the century of Louis XV, which 
flowered in the edifices of the Place de la 
Concorde and the Place Stanislaus at 
Nancy; the nineteenth century of Napo- 
leon, which reared above the city the Arc 
de Triomphe de |’Etoile; these are of the 
noble moments of the history of the world. 
The images they have traced on the hori- 
zon of time are witness of an admirable 
creative force, which ceaselessly renews 
itself and ceaselessly lays at the feet of 
humanity the tribute of an undreamed-of 
beauty. What should we demand of 
humanity in return? A little gratitude; 
and this beauty is brought to us in such 
books as this! 

Mont St. Michel and Chartres are the 
most perfect types which the human soul, 
in its highest and most daring flight, can 
wrest from the material. A thousand years 
were needed to prepare them, and we need 
all the future in which to admire them. 
Chartres, built on the very spot where the 
Druids convoked the Gallic nations to 
resist Caesar, exhales the breath of the old 
Celtic forest; the soul of one of the greatest 
and one of the oldest of the peoples of the 
world palpitates beneath these arches. 
Is it remarkable that Chartres awakens 
so powerful an emotion in those new 
peoples who are, in their turn, the heirs 
and the custodians of grandeur and of 
beauty? 









































The Decorations in the Capitol Dome 





A Protest Against the Proposed Method of Completing Them 


By PETER B. WIGHT (F) 


ISITORS to the Capitol in recent 
years have noticed a conspicuous 


omission in the painted decora- 
tions on the wall that surrounds the interior 
of the rotunda, under the dome, and about 
twenty-five feet above the floor. This is 
but a small part of the entire circum- 
ference, and that a short section of the 
whole should have remained for several 
years unfinished has excited comment by 
thousands of travelers who visit the great 
dome as one of the important things to see 
in the city of Washington. At an earlier 
date, to be exact, from 1881 to 1889, they 
might have seen a suspended scaffolding 
in front of the part then unfinished, and 
moved forward, as each section covered by 
it was completed, to a new section. But 
before the last section was undertaken the 
scaffolding disappeared. 

The execution of this work has a long 
history, and the Christian Science Monitor 
has lately undertaken to print it. The 
reason is that bills have recently been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
O’Gorman of New York, and in the House 
of Representatives by Addison T. Smith 
of Idaho, providing for the completion of 
this decoration. The Senate bill proposes 
a commission, consisting of the Vice- 
President, the Speaker of the House, and 
the Committees on Library of both houses, 
authorizing the commission to advertise for 
designs and spend $10,000 to complete 
this short section, which is only sufficiently 
large to contain two groups of figures, if 
the space occupied by them is of the aver- 
age size of the groups of figures in the 
historical subjects represented in the work 
already done. The only qualification of 
the artist to be employed required is that 


he shall have a “national reputation.” To 


ascertain who has this “national reputa- 
tion” it will be necessary, according to the 
bill, to advertise for him. Senator O’Gor- 
man’s bill proposes that three subjects of 
historical interest shall fill this space, 
which is only sufficient for two, and when 
these are done there will be no more room 
for the history of the nation to be told. 
The three subjects are to be Grant and Lee 
shaking hands after the surrender at 
Appomatox, the Panama Canal in opera- 
tion, and the triumphs of aérial navigation. 

The absurdity of the proposition is not at 
once evident, but a little thought and 
consideration of what has been done on 
this so-called “‘frieze’? may bring the 
American people and their representatives 
to realize that this is a good time critically 
to examine it in the light of human pro- 
gress in this twentieth century, and ulti- 
mately condemn the whole thing. 

This decorative band, which is not 
really a frieze, was part of the design of 
the late Thomas U. Walter, the architect 
who reconstructed the dome, and was not 
so objectionable, in the condition of art 
education in this country at that time, as 
it is now. Most of the painting was done 
by an Italian decorative painter, Constan- 
tino Brumidi, of reputation in his own 
country, which he left in 1852. There he 
had painted a Crucifixion in the Church 
of St. Stephen at Rome. In Philadelphia 
he had painted St. Paul and St. Peter in 
the Cathedral, and the Holy Trinity in 
the Cathedral of the city of Mexico. He 
was first employed in the Capitol at $8 
a day, and he “gained permission to try 
his art on the walls of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee, now the Appropriations 
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Committee room, where he depicted ‘Cin- 
cinnatus Driving the Plow’.” He then 
continued decorating the walls of rooms, 
and especially the corridors in the Senate 
wing. The latter was done in full color, 
after the manner of Raphael in the corri- 
dors and library at the Vatican in Rome, 
and which may still be seen in great fresh- 
ness because the decorations were all done 
in oil-colors. When the new dome was 
completed, Mr. Walter assigned to him 
this circular band, of great prominence, 
under the dome. It was intended that it 
should be a pictorial presentation of 
important scenes in the history of America 
and the United States. A scaffolding was 
suspended on the walls, and Brumidi, with 
his salary raised to $10 a day, undertook 
to do all the work with his own hands, and 
he continued working on it until 1881, 
when his place was taken by another 
Italian, Filippo Costygini, who continued 
the work until 1889. 

The subjects of the scenes depicted were 
the occasion for much discussion in Con- 
gress, and they were even the cause of 
political dissensions, which, it is said, 
eventually caused the discontinuation of 
the work. Perhaps that was fortunate, 
for otherwise little or no interest would 
have been elicited by their presence as 
serving to fill a blank space under the 
dome. But here was the great error made 
at the start, and it seems that no one has 
ever publicly called attention to it. 


The Next International 


In connection with this subject, a 
lengthy account of which appears on the 
following pages, we take occasion to inform 
our readers that the Secretary of the 
American Section is Mr. George Oakley 
Totten, 808 Seventeenth St., Washington, 
D. C. Further particulars in relation to 
registration for membership in the Con- 
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Brumidi was a painter and not a sculptor. 
The space provided by Mr. Walter called 
naturally for sculpture in bas-relief. But 
Brumidi was on hand, and, as he could not 
model the work in plaster, he was put to 
work in painting an imitation of bas-relief, 
with the shadows cast as caused by light 
from the dome above, where very little 
light entered. These shadows were exag- 
gerated to make the figures show better 
from the floor of the rotunda. 

The whole thing was and is, notwith- 
standing Brumidi’s technical skill, a miser- 
able sham. Now it is sought to perpetuate 
it, and to have the short piece still vacant 
completed by an “artist of reputation” for 
$10,000, for which Brumidi, if he were 
alive, would gladly do in very much less 
than a thousand days, and many more of 
Brumidi’s kind of conventional decora- 
tors would do just as well, and gladly, for 
$1,000. Meanwhile we have developed, in 
the progress of art education, many mural 
painters of reputation who can decorate 
this space with color, as mural painting 
should be done only; and there is no 
necessity to “‘advertise” for them. They 
would pay no attention to such an adver- 
tisement. Therefore we say, “Reform it 
altogether.”” Paint out that miserable 
sham of imitated scuplture, and have it 
done right or not at all, so that future 
generations will not brand the age in which 
we live as one of shams, imitations, and 
ignorance. 


Congress of Architects 


ference and in respect to the contribution 
of exhibits toward the International Exhi- 
bition of Theater Architecture may be had 
by writing to him. The present unfor- 
tunate disturbance in Europe may require 
some changes in the order of the Con- 
ference, of which due notice will be given 
in the Journal. 
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“Tue REVEILLE.’ 


The Tenth International Congress of 
Architects in 1915 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

It gives me great pleasure to transmit, 
for the information of the architects of 
the United States, the preliminary pro- 
gram of the Tenth International Congress 
of Architects, which will take place at St. 
Petersburg on the 18th to the 24th of May, 
1915. The Congress will be held under the 
patronage of His Majesty, Emperor Nicho- 
las II, with Her Highness the Grand Duch- 
ess Marie Pawlowna, President of the 
Imperial Academy of Beaux-Arts, as Hon- 
orary President. 

The last Congress, held in Rome in 
1911, decided that the Tenth Congress 
should take place in 1914, but, for various 
reasons, it was finally set for the date 
above given. All of the sections of the 
Permanent Committee of the International 
Congress are asked to at once undertake 
the organization of their respective sec- 
tions. It is necessary to proceed with 
some celerity, by reason of the fact that 
in addition to the excursions and festivities 
which have been arranged, many serious 
sessions will be devoted to the discussion 
of the various topics assigned for that pur- 
pose, together with the reading of such 
reports as have been requested, or may 
later be offered. 

In connection with the National Exposi- 
tion of Russian Architecture, and the 
International Exhibition of Theater Archi- 
tecture, which will be open at that time, 
there will be conferences devoted to the 
subject of Russian architecture, as well as 
to those plans, views, and books related 
to the development of the architecture of 
the theater in all countries during the last 
fifty years, which exhibits will form a part 
of the last-named exposition. The differ- 
ent sections of the Permanent Committee 
have been asked to constitute themselves 


as juries of admission, to deal with such 
exhibits of theater architecture as may be 
offered for the exposition. 

This international exhibition will be 
inaugurated on the ist of May, 1915 
(American calendar), and will be held in 
the rooms of the Imperial Academy of 
Beaux-Arts. I may say that our German 
confréres, having built many theaters 
during the last few years, will exhibit a 
number of plans, methodically classed, 
according to the purpose for which they 
were built—opera, comedy, or drama. 

In connection with the subject of theater 
architecture, it has been thought that the 
occasion would also be an auspicious one 
for devoting some attention to motion- 
picture theaters. There is no reason why 
architects should not evolve forms which 
are both artistic and perfectly adapted to 
the production of motion-pictures, and it 
is certain that all offered solutions of this 
problem will be attentively studied. 

As English has been admitted as one of 
the languages of the Congress, and as 
qualified interpreters and _ stenographers 
will be found at St. Petersburg, no Eng- 
lish-speaking architect need fear any difhi- 
culty on that score, and the committee 
sincerely hopes that many members of 
the American Institute of Architects will 
come to St. Petersburg in 1915. 

Owing to the absence of a representa- 
tive of the American section at the Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Committee, which was 
held in Paris on the 8th of June last, it was 
impossible to include the names of any 
American architects who intended to pre- 
sent reports or take part in the discussion; 
but it is the sincere hope of the committee 
that the American section will shortly 
announce the names of those architects 
who will take part in the Congress. 
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The Russian Committee of Organiza- 
tion asks that each section secure the 
names of and collect the fees from all 
architects who intend to register for the 
Congress, and that a résumé of reports 
and resolutions to be offered be translated 
into French and sent to St. Petersburg not 
later than February 1, 1915. At the open- 
ing of the Congress, these reports and 
resolutions will be distributed in printed 
form, and in five languages—German, 
English, French, Italian, and Russian. It 
is, therefore, necessary to allow ample 
time for making the four translations 
necessary to carry out this plan. 

Those architects who are admitted to 
the International Exhibition of Theater 
Architecture should notify the committee, 
not later than January 1, 1915, of the work 
which they are to send, together with a 
brief notice for the catalogue. 

There will shortly be issued a pamphlet 
summarizing the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of June 8, and further information 
will also be forthcoming in the circulars 
which are to be issued by the Russian Com- 
mittee. 

Agréez, je vous prie, l’expression de mes 
meilleurs sentiments confraternels. 

J. M. Poupinet, H. C. M. 


General Secretary of the Permanent Committee 
of the International Congress of Architects. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE TENTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS 


May 18, 1915. 

Morning.—General Assembly of the Permanent 
Committee. 

Afternoon.—Opening of the Congress and Inau- 
guration of the Exhibitions. 

Evening.—Reception. 

May 19. 

Morning.—Visit to the monuments and to the 
churches, where will be celebrated services com- 
memorative of the birthday of the Emperor. 

Afternoon.—Session of the Congress. 

Evening.—Promenade on the Neva. 

May 20. 
Morning.—Session of the Congress. 
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Afternoon.—Excursion to Tsarkoé-Selo. Visit to 
the palace and to the Chinese village. 
Evening.—Conference. 
May 21. 
Morning.—Session of the Congress. 
Afternoon.—Visit to principal buildings and 
reception at the palace of Her Imperial High- 
ness, the Grand Duchess Marie Pawlowna. 
Evening.—Conference. 
May 22. 
Morning.—Visit to the Winter Palace and the 
Hermitage. 
Afternoon.—Excursion to Peterhof. 
Evening.—Concert. 
May 23. 
Morning and Afternoon.—Sessions of Congress. 
Evening.—Banquet. 
May 24. 
Morning.—Session of Permanent Committee and 
visit to monuments. 
Afternoon.—Closing of the Congress. 
Evening.—Departure for Moscow. 
May 25 and 26. 
Visit to Moscow and excursion to Warsaw. 


SUBJECTS.* 
I. THe Arcuitect’s REspPonsiBILITy. 

Discussion led by M. G. Olive, of Paris. 

(M. Olive has suggested the following sub- 
division of this subject.) 
Object of the Contract. 

The architect is an artist, who conceives the 
form and arrangement of buildings, prepares 
the plans and specifications therefor, directs 
and superintends the construction, and verifies 
and approves the bills. 

He furnishes his ability and his watchfulness; 
he does not sell materials. 

Nature of the Contract. 

{The architect may sell his services on a fee 
basis or he may be a salaried official. 

Origin of the Responsibility Imposed upon Archi- 
tects. 

Slight defects, negligences, or risks; respon- 
sibility under the common law. 

Faults of construction, the consequences of 
which, as affecting the solidity of the building, 
cannot be discovered until after the lapse of 
considerable time. 

Eventual responsibility. 

*List of subjects, with names of architects who have 
been asked to present reports. It is hoped that the dif- 
ferent sections will also be prepared to present, at the 
Congress, reports on these subjects. 

tL’ architecte est un locateur d’ouvrage d’art ou de science: 
il peut etre aussi un mandataire salarie. The translation 


given above is thought to convey the intent of the phrase, 
which involves words pertaining to French law.—Ebirtor. 
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Responsibility of the Architect Before Construction. 

(a) Faults due to faulty conception and defects 
of plan: 

(1) Plans and project not in conformity with 
program. Neglect to observe the laws 
and ordinances prevailing. Neglect of 
legal or other formalities. 

(2) Neglect of the “regles de l'art.” 

(b) Faults due to defective estimates and cal- 
culations of expense. 

(c) Special cases where plans have been pre- 
pared previously by another architect or 
by the owner. 

Responsibility of the Architect During Construction. 

(a) Soil defects. 

(b) Faults due to defective direction or super- 
intendence. 

(1) Poor quality of materials. Special cases 
of hidden defects. 

(2) Defective use of materials. 

(3) Defective working up of materials. 

(c) Defective checking of bills. 

(d) Exceeding the estimates or allowed expenses. 

Responsibility of the Architect After Construction. 

(a) Release from responsibility, so far as 
details are concerned, through the accep- 
tance of the work. 

(b) Presumption of responsibility in the case 

of partial or total loss of the work during 
a given period. 

(1) Conditions under which responsibility 

shall arise. 

(2) Duration thereof. 

(3) Period during which action should be 

taken by the owner. 

(4) Exceptions which may be cited in oppo- 
sition to the demands of the owner. 

(5) Can the architect be relieved of this 
responsibility? 

Division of Responsibility. 

(a) With the owner. 

(b) With the contractor. 

(1) Common faults. Mutual responsibility. 
Examples: Soil defects, errors of plans, 
infractions of common practice, and 
neglect to observe the prevailing 
ordinances. 

(2) Errors and defects due entirely to the 
contractor, but which should have 
been detected and pointed out by the 
architect. Simultaneous but not mu- 
tual responsibility. Right of the archi- 
tect to take action against the con- 
tractor. 

Responsibility of the Architect to the Contractor. 

(a) Delay in delivery of plans and working 
drawings. 
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(b) Delay in taking over the work. 
Responsibility of the Architect to Third Parties. 
(a) Damage to their property. 
(1) By the falling or caving of work done 
under his direction. 
Duration of this responsibility. 
(2) Through any other cause. 
(b) Damage to their persons. 
Penal Responsibility. 
Death through imprudence. 


Il. THe Arcuitect’s SCHEDULE OF CHARGES. 
Discussion led by Herr Korte, Berlin. 


II]. THe APPOINTMENT OF STATE AND City ARCHI- 
TECTS. 
Discussion led by Herr Groothoff, Hamburg. 
IV. THe Arcuitrect’s RiGuts oF AUTHORSHIP. 
Discussion led by Monsieur Harmand, Paris. 
V. Tue Arcuitrect’s ProFession, its Duties AND 
RiGuts. 
Discussion led by Monsieur Louvet, Versailles, 
VI. WomeEN as ARCHITECTS. 
Discussion led by Mr. Simpson, London. 


VII. Pusitic ARCHITECTURAL CoMPETITIONS, 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 

The situation of the winning architect in an 
international competition, or charged with the 
execution of work in a foreign land. 

Discussion led by Herr Frentzen, Aix-la- 
Herr Korte, Berlin; [Chapelle; 
Monsieur Poupinel, Paris. 
VIII. SrAFFELBAUORDNUNG. 
Discussion led by Dr. Stubben, Berlin. 
IX. Low-pricep Houses. 
Discussion led by Herrn. Salm and Bzn, 
X. Russian ARCHITECTURE. [Amsterdam. 
Discussion led by Messieurs Tschousieff, Mos- 
cow, and Nicolaieff, St. Petersburg. 
XI. THe Evo_utTion OF THE CONCEPTION OF THE 

THEATER DurING THE Last Firty YEARS. 
Discussion led by 

Herr Dulfer, Dresden; 

Mr. Sachs, London; 

Monsieur Belaieff, St. Petersburg. 


XII. Srasitiry oF CONSTRUCTION IN COUNTRIES 
SusBsect To Seismic DisTURBANCES. 
Discussion led by Signor Cannizzaro, Rome. 


XIII. THe Conservation oF Historic Monvu- 
MENTS AND ITs RELATION TO THE Eco- 
NOMIC, SOCIAL, AND HyGienic NECESSITIES 

oF CITIEs. 
Discussion led by Herr Nagy, Budapest, who 
has suggested the following subdivision of 

the subject: 
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(1) In special cases, is it right to neglect 
entirely the economic point of view in 
favor of the conservation of an architec- 
tural monument? 


~ 
N 


If, by reason of social, hygienic, or economic 
necessities, the demolition of a monument 
becomes inevitable, should not considera- 
tion be given as to whether it might not 
be transported and re-erected elsewhere? 
What value should be attributed to parts 
of a demolished monument preserved in a 
museum or elsewhere? 

What are the cases in which the forced 
conservation of an architectural monu- 
ment would appear to be an exaggeration 
of a just principle? 

From what other points of view may this 
question be studied in order to shed more 
light upon it? 
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REGISTRATION FEES 





The dues of members taking part in the 
Congress are $5; of wives or daughters 
accompanying members, $2.50. 


LANGUAGES ADMITTED TO THE 
CONGRESS 

For oral discussions, Russian and 
French. Members unfamiliar with these 
languages, and desiring to take part in 
the discussion, may speak in their own 
language (English, German, and Italian 
only), on condition that their observa- 
tions are at once translated and repeated 
to the Congress by the interpreters pro- 
vided for that purpose. 


Book Reviews 


Architecture and the Allied Arts. By 
Professor Alfred M. Brooks. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. $3.50, net. 

In his introductory chapter, “The Significance of 
Art,” Professor Brooks calls attention to the 
“amazing fact that, at the present time, three-quar- 
ters, by actual count, of the colleges and universities 
of the United States continue to ignore art,” and to 
his adjective, “amazing,” he might well have added 
“humiliating and discouraging” as well. Confronted, 
however, by the conspicuous necessity of adding 
chairs of veterinary surgery, business science, and 
municipal economics to an already long list of 
“efficiency” courses, it is, perhaps, unreasonable to 
expect either a college or “‘university’”’ to recognize 
the practical value of art in any form, even though 
it may be, as it certainly is, the most reliable expo- 
nent of the history of world civilization, as well 
as one of the most effective stimuli of cultural 
development. 

For those institutions of higher education that 
may be disposed to disregard the clamor of the 
undergraduate and his practical parent, and add 
to their curricula at least an optional course in the 
fine arts, Professor Brooks has provided a useful 
handbook. It is neither profound nor technical; 
it advances no new principles nor does it propound 
novel theories or archeological innovations,—most 
of which, in larger and more pretentious volumes, are 
of doubtful value,—but it brings together in com- 
pact form the fundamental elements in architec- 
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ture from the beginnings of Hellenic art to the 
close of the Middle Ages, shows the sequence of 
development, the identity of the basic principles of 
all the great styles, and, as well, gives a general 
idea of the allied major arts of painting and sculpture. 

Manifestly the book is written for students with 
no previous knowledge of architecture, or with no 
more than an elementary acquaintance with its 
forms. To the trained architect it offers little, but 
for the college student who wishes for a few hours to 
get away from his “‘bread-and-butter” courses it 
may be made most useful. Its view of architecture 
in its relation to civilization is sound, its estimate 
of the different styles broad-minded and devoid of 
prejudice, while the introductory chapter is a sim- 
ple and altogether admirable statement of the value 
of art not only as a record but as a great and unique 
cultural stimulus. 

In one respect the book is a disappointment; the 
title gives promise that here at last is a work which 
deals with all the arts as an organic whole, that does 
not isolate architecture, with sculpture and painting 
considered as valuable adjuncts, and all the other 
arts forgotten. Such a book, where, to speak only 
of the Middle Ages, the arts of the carver in stone 
and wood, the maker of stained glass, the craftsman 
in iron and bronze, the goldsmith, the tapestry 
maker and the embroiderer, were all considered as 
inseparable portions of a great racial and national 
art when architecture was the controlling force, 
and sculpture and painting allies of no greater 
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moment than the so-called “minor arts,” is greatly 
to be desired, and still, unfortunately, unwritten. 

Professor Brooks follows too closely the old 
system; for Gothic architecture he has forty-eight 
pages, for Gothic sculpture (which he treats with 
singular and very penetrating appreciation) twenty 
pages, but for painting in the same period he has 
but two pages, for stained glass,—in many respects 
the most marvelous product of medizvalism, 
three pages, and for all the other arts of whatever 
kind, only three pages. Many worthy arts receive 
no mention whatever, and, as a result, we fail to 
find in the book that sense of, and insistence on, the 
community of all the arts that characterized every 
great period of art production. To this extent, then, 
the title of the book is misleading, but in spite of 
this fact it remains a useful and convenient text- 
book for elementary study. 

There is one grievous fault that need not be laid 
to the author’s door: The illustrations, which are 
numerous, well chosen and from good photographs, 
are recklessly distributed through the volume with 
not the least regard to context, and apparently with 
a sole view to evenness of arrangement. To find a 
view of the Erechtheum fronting a description of the 
Abbey of Cluny, and Siena Cathedral illustrating 
the beginnings of English Gothic, is disquieting, 
while it detracts much from the value of the volume 
as a text-book. If a second edition appears it is to 
be hoped that this most unfortunate error of judg- 
ment may be corrected. 

Rarpo Apams Cram (F) 


Kinetic Effects of Crowds. By C. J. Tilden, 
M. AM. SOC. C. E., with discussions. From 
“Transactions of American Society of Civil 
Engineers,’” Volume LX XVI, 1913. 


For many years it has been considered good 
practice to assume the weight of a dense crowd of 
people at about one hundred pounds to the square 
foot, although investigations long ago showed that 
this was by no means the maximum value, and that 
an intensity of one hundred and eighty-three pounds 
to the square foot was within the range of possi- 
bility. Furthermore, the purely static effect of a 
crowd is the only one that has received careful study 
by engineers. The fact that this is not sufficient in 
considering the load that may come on a bridge or 
other structure was recognized by investigators in 
the early part of the last century. 

The author of this paper, by his own experiments 
and calculations, proceeds to determine the effects 
of moving masses of people, which he does in a 
simple way. A man is placed on a platform scale 


in a sitting position, and raises up suddenly; the 
load is increased as much as 80 per cent thereby. A 
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man standing on a scale platform suddenly bends 
the knees and as quickly straightens them again, at 
the same time jerking the arms and shoulders down- 
ward to intensify the effort exerted; the load is 
increased as much as 174 per cent thereby. 

The author also shows that the effect of a man 
walking produces a horizontal load equal to one- 
half his weight, and that of a man running, a hori- 
zontal load equal to his full weight, approximately. 

In connection with the construction of bridges, 
certain kinds of buildings, grand-stands, or any 
structures on which crowds of people may congre- 
gate, the above considerations would be very 
important and should not be neglected. 

There are brief discussions of the article by 
several engineers of prominence, who think that 
the amounts given by the experiments and calcula- 
tions of the author could be safely reduced in 
practice. 

The writer of this review believes that, for sub- 
stantially built permanent structures with solid 
floors, in which the dead weight is nearly equal to 
the live load, the increase in load due to the kinetic 
effect of a moving mass of people, might safely be 
taken at considerably less than that given by the 
author—probably one-half would be enough; but, 
for structures in which the dead weight is small, as 
in wooden grandstands, temporary bridges, and 
similar erections, the figures given by him would 
not be too much out of the way. 

The paper is worthy of careful study by struc- 
tural designers, and is to be commended as an 
original and valuable contribution to the knowledge 
on this subject. 

EUGENE W. STERN, 


Member American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, Standard 
Construction. National Terra-Cotta So- 
ciety, U. S. A., Metropolitan Building, New 
York City. Architects’ Edition. 

One of the most valuable reference books for 
architects ever produced has lately been issued by 
the National Terra-Cotta Society and generously 
distributed. It is published from the society’s 
office in the Metropolitan Building, New York 
City. The “Foreword” is signed by Franz Wagner, 
of the Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company at 
Chicago, the president, than whom there is no one 
more competent for the task. Though Mr. Wagner 
has a host of friends throughout the whole country, 
it may not be generally known that he originally 
was an architectural draughtsman and intended to 
be an architect; but in him a good draughtsman was 
spoiled to make a great terra-cotta man. His begin- 
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ning was as draughtsman for the original firm of 
True, Brunkhorst & Co., and he is now the managing 
director of the Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company, 
into which the above-mentioned firm was merged, 
while Mr. Hottinger, who was the “‘Co.”’ of the firm 
and its master plaster modeler, is now its president. 
The interesting information is also given, in a leaflet 
distributed with the book, that there are twenty- 
three factories represented in the society. Of these 
there are five in New York, three in Illinois, two in 
Pennsylvania, three in California, three in Wash- 
ington State, three in Missouri, and one each in 
Colorado, Indiana, Maryland, and Kansas. So no 
one need have far to go now to secure good terra- 
cotta for building purposes. 

The “Architects’ Edition” contains one page 
of reading matter above referred to as written by 
Franz Wagner, and seventy pages of folio illustra- 
tions, all of which are splendid evidences of accurate 
draughtsmanship. Mr. Wagner’s “Foreword” con- 
cludes with the following dedication: 

“This book is respectfully dedicated to our best 
friends, the architects and the architectural engineers 
and their assistants, with the sincere hope that 
they will indorse its value and express their 
appreciation of our efforts by receiving, treating, 
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and consulting it as a trustworthy friend of the 
office.” 

Further back he says, “It does not presume even 
to suggest architectural design; it merely contains 
generally accepted architectural forms of assumed 
dimensions and their proper interpretation in 
architectural terra-cotta.” The fact is, however, 
that we recognize in nearly all of the plates the 
designs of some of the finest buildings that have 
been erected in this country from the drawings of 
our leading architects. These are the best examples 
of “shop plans” made by the manufacturers’ 
draughtsmen, from which the actual work has been 
executed, They are to instruct architects in future 
work concerning the possibilities and necessities of 
jointing and steel supports. 

Wisely he says, “do not copy these designs;” 
at the same time he does not presume to tell the 
architectural profession how to design terra-cotta. 
Unfortunately, most of the designs shown are such 
as heretofore have been executed in stone, both as 
to construction and details. It is for rational 
architects themselves to learn how better to design 
in such a way as to develop the possibilities of plastic 
materials. In this we are still in our infancy. 


Peter B. Wicur (F) 


Institute Business 
Official Notices to Members 


As a result of the reports of the House and Build- 
ing Committees to the Executive Committee, at 
the meeting mentioned below, it was voted to ask 
the Convention for authority to apply a portion of 
the Reserve Fund, not to exceed $2,500, toward the 
carrying out of certain restorations which are con- 
sidered to be immediately vital to the preservation 
of the Octagon. Official notice of this request was 
instructed to be at once promulgated in the Journal, 
and the same is hereby given, in accordance with 
Section V, Article 5, of the By-Laws. 

As will be seen below, the date of the Conven- 
tion was definitely fixed for the 2d, 3d, and 4th of 
December next, and official notice of this date is 
hereby given. The place of meeting will be the city 
of Washington, as announced in previous notice. 
Detailed arrangements will be announced later, 
through the Journal, by the Committee on Conven- 
tion, the chairman of which is Mr. Charles L. Borie, 
Jr., of Philadelphia. Further official notices will be 
found in the Journal for October and November. 

D. KNiCKERBACKER Boyp, Secretary. 

The Octagon, September 1, 1914. 
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A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held at Boston There 


on August 15. were 
present, President Sturgis, First Vice-President 
Kimball, Secretary Boyd, Treasurer Mauran, 


and Mr. Fenner. The meeting was called to order 
at 9.25 A.M. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and 
accepted. 

It was voted to rearrange the tenancy of the 
Octagon in accordance with the suggestions of the 
Treasurer, who had conferred with the House Com- 
mittee and the tenants. This rearrangement will 
concentrate the business of the Institute on the 
entire second floor, and will greatly increase the 
efficiency of the clerical staff. 

It was voted that the President or Secretary 
should represent the Institute at the World’s 
Insurance Congress, to be held in San Francisco in 
October 1915, with Mr. Sylvain Schnaittacher, of 
San Francisco, as alternate. 

In connection with the San Francisco Exhibition 
in 1915, it was voted that, in view of the attitude 
of the exhibition authorities in declining to classify 
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the art of architecture among the fine arts, and to 
allot adequate space for a representative exhibition 
of architecture in the Fine Arts Building, the Execu- 
tive Committee considers it inadvisable for the 
Institute to encourage an exhibit of architectural 
drawings. It is felt that the art of architecture will 
be represented by the exposition buildings them- 
selves, even though they display but a single phase 
of the development of the art. The Secretary was 
instructed to ask the Chairman of the Committee 
on San Francisco Exhibit to communicate the deci- 
sion of the Executive Committee to the Secretaries 
of all Chapters. 

The offer of the Director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the United States Forest Service, to 
have a representative of the Laboratory attend and 
address a meeting of the Institute, was referred to 
the Committee on Publications and to the Com- 
mittee on Convention. The same action was taken 
in reference to the suggestion of the President of the 
American Concrete Institute, looking toward a two- 
day national conference on the use of concrete in 
art and architecture. 

It was voted that the Institute shall become a 
member of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

It was voted that the matter of copyrighting the 
Institute’s official documents shall be left to the 
discretion of the Committee on Publications. 

Five cases were reported by the Committee on 
Practice, in each of which no case was found. Some 
of these cases present questions of such unusual 
interest that they will form the subject of editorial 
comment in the Journal in the next issue. 

It was resolved that the Executive Committee 
considers it inexpedient to change the date of the 
Convention to some time during the spring, as has 
been suggested, but it recommends that the matter 
be brought before the next Convention, in order 
that it may there be fully considered and discussed. 
Any such change in the date of the Convention 
would necessarily involve a change in the Institute 
year. The date of the Forty Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion was fixed for Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the 2d, 3d, and 4th of December next. 
The Convention will be held at Washington, as 
has been previously announced in the Journal. 

Reports, of a preliminary nature, submitted by 
the Chairmen of the Committees on Town Planning, 
Fire Prevention, Membership, Education, and Com- 
petitions were read and accepted. 

The committee on the prize for collaborative 
work in the American Academy in Rome reported 
that the Board of Trustees of the Academy has 
accepted the offer of the Institute to establish an 
annual prize, and that the details are now under 
discussion. 
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After a report by the Committee on Publications 
and a very general discussion of the Journal, the 
present policy of the Committee on Publications 
was approved. 

There was presented a memorandum of the 
meeting of the Octagon Committee and the House 
Committee at Washington, D.C., on July 24, 1914, at 
which there were present Mr. Thomas, Chairman of 
the House Committee, and Messrs. H. W. Sellers and 
W. M. Kendall of the Committee on the Octagon, 
Mr. Boyd, a member of both Committees, also Mr. 
Glenn Brown, in charge of the alterations. 

A thorough examination of the building and 
grounds was made, and there was unanimity of 
opinion on the following points: 

1. That, considering the great good fortune of 
the American Institute of Architects in the posses- 
sion of a typical building of the year 1800, and one 
so rich in historical association, any work done on 
the building and grounds should be in the direction 
of restoration. 

2. That this restoration should not be confined to 
the building proper, but should extend to the grounds 
behind the building, in which were formerly the 
stables, kitchen, smoke-house, servants’ quarters, 
and outhouses. There also are to be seen indica- 
tions of terraces and walls, sufficiently evident to 
furnish a basis for the restoration of the garden and 
garden wall. 

3. That before anything of the kind is undertaken 
it is essential that a careful plot of the whole prop- 
erty, including the garden, be made, showing, as far 
as possible, the lay-out of the land and plan of the 
house. In addition, careful elevations and sections 
of the house should be obtained at the earliest 
possible moment, so that in case of fire there would 
be an accurate record of the arrangement and 
details of the house. 

4. It was also the sense of the meeting that if 
any construction should be considered for the 
housing of the Conventions of the Institute, such a 
building should be outside of the grounds of the 
Octagon proper. 


The suggestions contained in the report of the 
Committee on Chapters, already summarized in 
the Journal, were discussed at great length; written 
opinions from members of the Board of Directors, 
having reference to these suggestions, were read. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed 
to advise the Chairman of the Committee on Chap- 
ters that it was the sense of the meeting that the 
term “candidate,” if used at all, should be used 
only temporarily, and that every non-Institute 
member of a Chapter should be given the opportunity 
of becoming a member of the Institute within 
three years and without examination, and that 

































the status and designation of such Chapter mem- 
bers remain as at present. At the end of such 
time limit, such members would cease to be members 
of the Chapter, it being the express idea that the 
Institute should then be composed of Fellows and 
Members, as at present, and that Chapters be com- 
posed of Institute members only. The matter of a 
new Charter has been taken under advisement with 
the counsel of the Institute, and while not ready to 
express a final opinion, the Executive Committee 
believes that the reorganization of the Institute may 
proceed under the present Charter. As a general 
proposition, the Executive Committee believes that 
it would be a serious mistake of policy to abolish the 
initiation fee, but that a waiver thereof, or a reduc- 
tion therein, might properly be considered as apply- 
ing to present non-Institute members of Chapters, 
upon their admission to the Institute. 

The suggestion as to abolishing the Chapter-at- 
Large was approved, but with the belief that the 
matter of re-districting Chapter territory will 
require study. 

In reference to the suggestion that there be sub- 
Committees on Judiciary in each Chapter, the 
Executive Committee is of the opinion that the 
objects sought would be better attained through 
the enlargement of the Judiciary Committee to 
twelve or fifteen members, thereby permitting the 
assignment by the Chairman of groups of three of 
its members, to deal with matters in such territory 
as might be included in the jurisdiction of each 
group. (This would require a change in the present 
By-Laws, which prescribe that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee must be composed of members of the Board 
of Directors.) It might-be desirable to have sub- 
Committees on Practice on each Chapter. 
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The President reported having received from 
Mr. Lubschez, acting Chairman of the Committee 
on Chapters, a preliminary draft of the proposed 
revision of the Constitution and By-Laws, which 
had been returned to the Committee on Chapters 
with comments and with the suggestion that cer- 
tain matters financial should be referred to the 
Treasurer for his advice. 

It was resolved that in transmitting the resolu- 
tions of the Executive Committee, indicating the 
sense of the meeting with regard to certain features 
in the report of the Committee on Chapters, the 
Executive Committee wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the splendid work done by the committee, 
and its belief that a foundation has been laid for a 
successful solution of the problem, as indicated by 
the favorable action already taken by 
Chapters. 

The following members were declared elected 
as of September 16, 1914: 
H. V. Von Holst 
John M. Hoskins 
James J. Gaffney 

George H. Gray 
John Bacon Hutchings 
Alfred S. Joseph 
Hermann Wischmeyer 
George A. Chapman 
William Wallace Tyrie 
George A. Boehm . 
J. A. F. Cardiff 
Frederick T. Bigger 
Thomas G. Holyoke St. Paul, Minn. 
George Gove Tacoma, Wash. 
The meeting finally adjourned at 1.30 P.m., on 
the following day. 


several 


Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York City 
New York City 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
PLUMBERS 
Attention, builders! Three sets of plans made to order, $15; 


bungalow, residence, flats, alteration, permits; work guaranteed. 
Architect, 165 Telegram. 





To THE JOURNAL: 
The above is a clipping garnered from the New 
York Evening Telegram. It speaks for itself in its 


August 30, 1914. 
pathetic injustice to the profession the writer 
purposes to represent. 

Is not the Institute strong enough to start legis- 
lation with respect to the licensing of architects in 
every state of the Union? It seems to me such 
action would do away in a great measure with these 
cases and greatly strengthen our position. 

Very truly yours, 
J. THEopoRE 1: ANEMANN. 
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Chapter and Other Activities 


Improvement in Farm Dwellings—The Plans of the Department 
of Agriculture—A Noteworthy Project 


As a result of some correspondence between 
President Sturgis and Mr. W. A. Etherton, Architect 
of the Office of Farm Management, we are glad to 
be able to print a portion of a letter from Mr. Ether- 
ton to Mr. Sturgis, which sets forth very clearly 
what the Department of Agriculture has in mind in 
connection with the work it has already undertaken 
in the direction of an improvement in farm dwellings. 


“Our work contemplates a thorough study of 
the needs of farm buildings and an exemplification 
of the principles underlying the architectural solu- 
tion of the more important building problems of 
the farm. It contemplates a demonstration of the 
work done to educate the owner into the possibilities 
of building improvements, and of the economic and 
esthetic value of architectural service. In other 
words, it is the plan of the office to do much of the 
investigational and architectural laboratory work 
that practising architects cannot undertake, and to 
make it possible for the profession to assist farmers 


and the so-called “common people” in their build- 
ing enterprises, 

“The work undertaken may be a wedge to open 
the way to a public consideration of our housing 
problems, and to governmental support of efforts 
to better them. With the support and assistance of 
the American Institute of Architects, I doubt not 
that it can be made a means of great public good. 
The letters of approval and of commendation 
received from leading architects have been a source 
of gratification and encouragement to us, and have 
resulted in a higher appreciation of the work in the 
Department. 

“Thanking you for your interest in our efforts, 
and trusting that you will not hesitate to command 
our service at any time, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. A. ErHERTON.” 

Architects are invited to correspond with Mr. 
Etherton, with a view of aiding in this most inter- 
esting and valuable work. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


The Proposed Treaty with Canada for the Protection of Migratory Birds 


Of absorbing interest to the United States and 
Canada is the proposed treaty to protect migrating 
birds, and prohibiting spring shooting. 

The American Game and Fish Protecting and 
Propagating Association has been the moving spirit 
in the campaign for proper protection of migratory 
wild fowl, which, prior to last spring, had been 
shot on their migration to their nesting-grounds; 
taken together with fall and winter shooting, this 
bids fair to exterminate valuable varieties of ducks 
and shore birds. 

The question of the constitutionality of the law 
has been mixed, and it is the purpose of the present 
negotiations to bind the United States by an 
international agreement, which would have a force 
superior to the law of the land, the two countries 
having a common interest in the birds which are 
native to both. 

The crux seems to be with Canada, for, while the 
treaty would be much more to the advantage of 
that country than to the United States, since their 
local laws already protect the birds which are mainly 
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shot on their way south or north, the provinces have 
certain constitutional rights which it is supposed 
would be infringed, thus setting a precedent for 
further encroachment by the Imperial government. 
All the provinces enact their own game laws, and a 
treaty entered into by Great Britain, and disposing 
of this matter for all the provinces, would supersede 
the local laws and thus override the autonomy of 
the provinces. 

Under the circumstances there would seem to be 
but one method by which all interests might be 
satisfied. It would seem that this situation could be 
met by that most recent development of democ- 
racy, the “referendum.” It is true that this method 
of settling disputed questions and policies has not 
yet been adopted in Canada, but there would seem 
to be no good reason why it should not be applied 
to the case in question with beneficial results. The 
treaty-making power lies with the Imperial govern- 
ment, while the legislative function is confined to 
Canada and to the provinces, and a treaty control- 
ling and limiting the legislative powers of either, 
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would not be contemplated by the Imperial govern- 
ment nor tolerated by Canada. 

By means of the referendum, however, their diffi- 
culties could be eliminated, since, by referring the 
subject matter of the treaty, and the treaty itself, 
to the people at a general election, the formal sanc- 
tion of each province, if accorded, would be tanta- 
mount to instructing the Imperial government to 


Quantity 
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enter into the treaty with the United States, and 
the provinces would thereby become parties to the 
agreement. Any province withholding its consent 
by vote of the people could, by special agreement 
set forth in the treaty, be exempted from all of its 
conditions.—Wm. M. Exticorr, Chairman of the 
Committee on Conservation of National Resources and 
Historical Monuments. 


Surveying 


The Adoption of Quantity Surveying in Connection with a Large Building Operation 


The authorities in charge of the construction of 
the new Wilmington Municipal Building, Dela- 
ware, are to be congratulated upon being the first 
owners in the eastern states who have had the 
courage and fair-mindedness to let their contracts 
upon the quantity system of estimating. The con- 
tract for the new Newcastle County building has 
also been Iet upon the quantity system, which, of 
course, is the only logical and ethically honest 
method of letting work by contract. 

These owners especially are to be highly com- 


mended for their clear-headedness and_ business 
sagacity in protecting not only themselves but their 
contractors against gambling methods. Every time 
a contract is let upon the quantity system it means 
one more step in the right direction in aid of better 
estimating methods, and, incidentally, square 
dealing between owner and contractor, which can- 
not fail to improve conditions in the building busi- 
ness, and which is so badly needed.—From the 
Quantity Surveyor. 


An [Important Competition Announced for the Australian 
Parliament Buildings 


The Australian government announces an inter- 
national architectural competition for the purpose 
of selecting the architect of the ‘Parliament House, 
and possibly, incidentally, additional architects for 
other government structures of the new federal 
capital city, Canberra. 

Only tentative outline sketch designs for the 
building are requested, and eight prizes are offered, 
aggregating £6,000, the first being £2,000, in addi- 
tion to commission for service at the scale of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Designs may be submitted either in Melbourne 
or London before 31st of March, 1915, and will be 
judged by the following jury of architects: George 
T. Poole, of Australia; John J. Burnet, of London; 
Victor Laloux, of Paris; Otto Wagner, of Vienna; 
Louis H. Sullivan, of Chicago; whose decision will 
be final. 

A program will be issued to any practising archi- 


tect, on application to the High Commissioner for 
Australia, in London; Works Departments of the 
British Colonies, or British Embassies at Berlin, 
Madrid, Paris, Rome, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, 
Vienna, and Washington, from whom also copies of 
text in French or German may be had on request. 
Copies in Esperanto may be obtained from the High 
Commissioner or from the Esperanto headquarters 
at Geneva. 

The importance of this event is not to be meas- 
ured by that of the foremost building of the com- 
monwealth, but by the opportunity to establish an 
architectural standard not only for the future seat 
of government in Australia but for a great new 
democracy of scope, scale, and modern advantages, 
as well as of climatic conditions differing radically 
from any prototype in Europe or elsewhere.— 
Bulletin issued by the Australian government. 


City Improvements 


Michigan Chapter. 

The President was authorized to appoint a 
special committee to confer with the Architects’ 
Business Association of Michigan and the Detroit 
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Engineering Society for the purpose of forwarding 
a formal protest to the proper city authorities against 
the proposed location of the new Municipal Courts 
Building for the city of Detroit. 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Building Laws 


Suggested Revisions in the New Portland Building Code 


Oregon Chapter. 

The chairman of the Building Laws Committee 
reported as follows: 

At a meeting held at the Commercial Club, July 
1, the proposed Housing Code was discussed. We 
regret to state that, although all the members of 
the Chapter had been requested to send their sug- 
gestions regarding the proposed Code, only four 
went to the trouble to do so, and no members out- 
side of the committee were present at the meeting. 
It is rather deplorable to see the lack of interest 
shown by the members of this Chapter in such an 
important question as the new Housing Code. 
However, we have submitted to Commissioner Dieck 
a letter, a copy of which we inclose herewith. The 
Housing Code will probably come up before the 
council in the very near future. 


“Mr. Ropert G. Dieck, 
“Commissioner of Public Works, Portland, Oregon 

“Dear Sir. The Oregon Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, after investigation of 
the proposed Housing Code, wishes to recommend 
its adoption by the city commission. However, 
your attention is called to the following changes 
which we deem desirable. (The principal items bere 
follow.—Ebiror.) 

“Section 3. Provide a Board of Appeal, consist- 
ing of five members appointed by the mayor in the 
following manner: One member from two candi- 
dates nominated by the Realty Board, one member 
from two candidates by the Builders’ Exchange, one 
member from two candidates nominated by the 
Oregon Chapter, A. I. A., one member from two 
candidates nominated by a property owners’ or 
taxpayers’ organization, one member from two 
candidates nominated by public welfare organiza- 
tions (Consumers’ League, Peoples’ Institute, 
Associated Charities). The appointments first 
shall be made for the terms of one, two, three, 
four and five years respectively, so that the term 
of one member shall expire each year. All subse- 
quent appointments shall be made for a term of 


five years. Vacancies shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointments are 
made. Each member shall serve without pay, and 
shall be a resident or engaged in business in Port- 
land. 

“No member shall act in any case in which he is 
interested, and when any member is so disqualified, 
the remaining members shall designate a substitute. 

“Every decision of the board shall be in writing, 
and shall require the assent of at least three members. 

“Section 10. To be changed so as to read as 
follows: The inspector of Buildings shall, during 
construction, regularly inspect, or cause to be 
inspected, all buildings, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing that they are being constructed in conformity 
to the provisions of the ordinance of the city of 
Portland, and if any violation is found to exist, said 
inspector shall immediately order the owner or 
other persons in charge to proceed with such changes 
or alterations to make such buildings conform to 
said ordinance. 

“When notified by the owner, or other persons 
in charge of the completion of the said building, he 
shall make inspection and examination of such 
building, and issue a certificate that it has been 
found to be constructed in conformity to the pro- 
visions and ordinances of the city of Portland. 

“Section 17 to read as follows: No living-room 
in apartments shall be allowed the floor of which is 
below the level of the adjacent ground on any side 
of the room. This section should be made part of 
Section 51. 

“Section 25. Add the following sentences: The 
minimum width of a court for a tenement two 
stories in height or less shall be seven feet, and for a 
dwelling two stories in height or less shall be five 
feet, and such width shall be increased one foot 
additional for each story above two stories. The 
minimum area of such courts shall be one hundred 
and thirty square feet for buildings two stories in 
height or less, and such minimum area shall be 
increased forty square feet for each additional 
story above two stories.” 


Fire-Prevention 


Louisiana Chapter. 


The President reported on activities at Baton 
Rouge in the recent session of the legislature, and 
the several matters of serious importance to the 
architectural profession that were introduced. In 
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the matter of abolishing the Lousiana Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, a petition was presented representing 
the recognition of the larger part of the profession 
for the excellent services rendered by this bureau. 
The presence of members of the Chapter and their 
influence assisted in defeating the bill. 
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Registration and Licensing of Architects 


Southern Pennsylvania Chapter. 

Inasmuch as the President of the Pennsylvania 
State Association is a member of this Chapter, the 
matter of appointing committees to license archi- 
tects was brought to the attention of the Chapter, 
the object being to appoint committees from each 


Chapter, which should report to each other the 
results of their work in this connection. The com- 
mittees from the three Chapters of Pennsylvania 
would then combine their reports to cover a bill to 
be presented at the next meeting of the legis- 
lature. 


Education 


Southern California Chapter. 

For the Committee on Education, Mr. John C. 
Austin read a letter addressed to that committee from 
Mr. Scott Quintin, instructor of the architectural 
course at the Los Angeles Manual Arts High School. 
In this connection a request was made for an opin- 
ion on a program proposed for this course during 
the coming term. 

After considerable discussion on the subject, it 
was voted that the matter be left in the hands of 
the committee to be replied to in accordance with 
its best judgment. 


Louisiana Chapter. 


The Education Committee reported that an 
appointment will have to be made for the Tulane 
Scholarship in the interim between the quarterly 
meetings of the Chapter. It was moved and carried 
that the Education Committee be authorized to 
make this appointment, and that the recommenda- 
tion be passed on for confirmation by the Executive 
Committee. 


Competitions 


Michigan Chapter. 

The President was instructed to appoint a special 
committee to consider the questions asked by one 
of the trustees of the Detroit Museum of Art, con- 
cerning the planning and method of determining 
upon an architect for buildings to be erected in the 
new Liberal and Fine Arts Center of Detroit. This 
committee was instructed to report to the Chapter 
before forwarding any communications or holding 
any conference. 


Louisiana Chapter. 

The bill to open all public building work to com- 
petition was killed by the activities of members of 
the Chapter on the field. Twenty-eight local archi- 
tects signed a petition to defeat this bill, six from 
Lake Charles, four or five from Shreveport, and two 
from Monroe. The bill had passed third reading in 
the senate committee, when it was eventually 
re-committeed and defeated. 


Preservation of Historic Monuments 


Louisiana Chapter. 

Mr. Livaudais reported for the Committee on 
Conservation of Monuments that recommendations 
had been made for the preserving of balconies on 
Canal Street, New Orleans. It was voted that an 


amount should be budgeted from the treasury for 
the use of this committee, in having photographs 
made of any old or creditable architectural details 
likely to be destroyed, and that the amount should 
not exceed $25 at a time. 


Housing and Town Planning 


Southern California Chapter. 

For the Committee on Civic Improvements, Mr. 
John C. Austin reported that the Chapter’s com- 
mittee had been actively at work in their affiliated 
capacity with the Los Angeles City-Planning Asso- 
ciation, and that from the point of view of this 
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association much interest in this work seemed to be 
manifested by all members. Mr. Austin further 
reported that the work of this association looking 
toward the appointment by the city council of 
an active City-Planning Commission would be 
realized. 
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Housing and Town Planning 
CAROL ARONOVICI, Ph.D., Associate Editor 


German Housing Reform 


For over a decade and a half we have been point- 
ing with interest and envy to the rapid strides made 
by the cities of the German empire in the direction 
of housing reform. Those familiar with the aptitude 
of countries and nations to advertise their best 
effort, and those who know the danger that comes 
from blind imitation of social or political mechan- 
isms will realize the importance of weighing the 
German housing movement in the scales of social 
and economic conditions in this country. 

The old communities of Germany were provided 
with a certain type of house which represented the 
general standards of the people and which, up to the 
time of the industrial revolution, was sufficient to 
meet the essentials of local needs. The develop- 
ment of urbanism, however, and the rural exodus, 
combined with the development of an itinerant 
group of industrial workers who are constantly 
seeking work in new centers of employment, have 
caused the cities to grow more rapidly than the 
housing facilities, and the rising standards in wages 
and general hygiene have created a consciousness 
of housing needs (Wobnungsnot) where only a 
housing problem existed before. 

As in this country, the housing problem in the 
larger cities of Germany manifested itself not as a 
problem of providing homes and fixing the home 
interests of the worker, but as a pressing need for 
accommodations to meet the contingencies of the 
moment and to avoid the very serious evils of con- 
gestion and high rents which result therefrom. 

The most important difficulty in the way of a 
constructive policy in the direction of housing reform 
in Germany was economic, and it was from this 
point of view that they approached the problem 
with characteristic thoroughness and promptness. 
The Compulsory Insurance Act, passed by the 
Reichstag in 1883 and amended in 1899, was the 
first means of placing at the disposal of the people 
funds for the construction of houses for the wage 
earners. This law made funds available for this 
purpose by the provisions which gave the govern- 
ment power to use part of the funds in meeting 
social needs. 

The defect in this system of financing the con- 
struction of homes is to be found, however, in the 
method employed by the federal and municipal 
governments in placing their funds. As Dr. Eber- 
stadt puts it, “Generally speaking, we do not suffer 
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in Germany from an atrophy of real-estate credit, 
but from a hypertrophy. What we should demand 
is not an increase in the available funds for loans, 
but an equitable distribution of the capital available 
for this purpose.”’* 

Dr. Eberstadt indicates by this statement his 
dissatisfaction with the system of loans which makes 
necessary the introduction of a building organiza- 
tion in order to secure loans from the public treasury. 
Individual loans, with a well-regulated law policy, 
would make possible a more equitable distribution 
of loans through individual builders, and a conse- 
quent increase in the number of single dwellings 
instead of the present tendency toward tenement 
constructions. 

The second difficulty in the way of housing reform 
was found to be in the high speculative value of 
land, and the limited areas available for building 
within the city limits. Professor Eberstadt, for 
example, cites a case where land increased in value 
1,700 per cent in seventeen years. This increase in 
land values and the congestion which caused it, 
produced rental rates which increased with the 
increase in congestion rather than in proportion 
to the accommodations furnished.t The little 
suburb of Rixdorf, outside of Berlin, which is 
inhabited mainly by working people, was found, 
upon investigation, to have a higher average 
rental rate than the city of Cologne, which 
is more or less of an exclusive and aristocratic 
community. 

It was, therefore, along these two lines—cheaper 
money and cheaper land—that the State and the 
individual cities undertook to solve their housing 
problems. But, since 1902, when the cities in the 
Rhein region began their effort in the direction of 
housing reform, to the present day, when the garden- 
city movement is finding its most ardent advocates, 
comparatively nothing of importance has been done 
to solve the housing problem from the point of the 
individual owners. 

The dealings between the Insurance Fund 
officials and the occupant are carried on through 
building associations recognized and incorporated 

*Rudolph Eberstadt: “‘Neue Studien uber Stadtebau 


und Wohnungswesen.”” 116 pages. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 
1912. 

tHandbuch des Wohnungswesens and der Wohnung- 
frage,””’ von Prof. Di. Rud. Eberstadt, second edition, 
pp. 104. 
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by the government. It is a transaction between the 
State and a group of people rather than between the 
State and the individual. In some instances the 
cities themselves make loans to building associa- 
tions which, as in the case of Dusseldorf, Cologne, 
and Solingen, reach as high as 90 per cent of the 
value of the structure. The funds loaned by the 
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cities are frequently derived from the Insurance 
Fund. The most interesting example of this method 
of furnishing funds for building purposes is to be 
found in Magdeburg, where the city has made plans 
for annual loans of 100,000 marks, each to be se- 
cured on second mortgages, thereby permitting the 
building organizations to secure additional loans on 
first mortgages from other institutions. The value 
of such method of procedure is readily to be seen. 
The first city to take a radical step in the direc- 
tion of reducing the influence of land speculation 
upon the housing problem was Mannheim, which 
spent 11,000,000 marks in the purchase of land to be 
sold to local building associations at very reasonable 
rates. The practice of merely renting the land for a 
certain period, usually seventy-five years, prevails. 
To further aid in the building of homes, the cities 
of Germany, at their discretion, exempt from taxa- 
tion and reduce the requirements for homes intended 
to be occupied by wage-earners. The limitation of 
the taxes generally covers a fixed period of years. 
An effort in the direction of reducing the desire 
for land speculation is being made in Frankfort and 
in Cologne, where, since 1904 in the former and 1905 
in the latter, an unearned increment tax has been 
established. This tax amounts, sometimes, to as 
much as 10 per cent of the increment. This, how- 
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ever, has not produced the desired results, since the 
increment need not be paid until a sale is made, and 
consequently the owner can easily plan to add to 
the price the amount needed to pay the extra tax. 

Frankfort-am-Main, on the strength of the law 
of 1909, has acquired large tracts of land which the 
city has the power to gather in one holding and dis- 
pose of to building associations and private 
citizens. In 1907 the city of Crefeld bought 
3,842 acres at a cost of 676,960 marks, 
which is being devoted to workingmen’s 
homes. 

One of the most important features of 
the various privileges granted to building 
associations in the form of land or exemp- 
tions from taxation and restrictions, is the 
condition that, in case of change in the 
character of the work, the privileges granted 
be withdrawn. As city officials are always 
members of the directing boards of the 
associations it is easy to control their scope 
and work to the advantage of the public. 


Frankfort-am-Main. 


While there has been in recent years a 
slight tendency to suburbanize the work- 
ing people by providing homes for them in 
the outlying districts of the large cities, 
Frankfort has been emphasizing the need 
for homes within its own precincts. 

In this city, as in many of the others, it was found 
that the small home could not be built because of 
the intensive land speculation and “Aktienbaugesell- 
schaft fiir kleine Wobnungen,” which is the most 
important building association in Frankfort, was 
compelled to build large dwellings accommodating 
several families in spite of its name which implies 
small homes. The organization was formed in 1890, 
with a capital of about $150,000. Its shares were 
sold at $250 a share, which is more than an ordinary 
workingman in Germany could afford. This asso- 
ciation availed itself of the opportunity to secure 
funds from the treasury of the compulsory insurance 
funds at 3 per cent. Its dividend is limited to 3% 
per cent, 

At the expiration of sixty years, the city becomes 
the owner of the property, after all claims have been 
paid. The efficiency of the administration of this 
organization is shown by the fact that a reserve 
fund of over $60,000 has been accumulated, after 
continuously paying a 3% per cent dividend. 

In conjunction with this common ownership of 
the homes there is a coéperative purchasing system 
established in each group of buildings, which is 
carried on with funds advanced by the association, 
and paid by tenants when rentals are paid. The 
average rentals for these houses containing two 
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rooms, kitchen, toilet, small cellar, and garret, with 
the use In common of baths, laundries, gardens, and 
meeting-houses, 1s $4.80 per month. 

As each association has a fixed period of activity, 
generally about sixty years, the property must 
revert to the City of Frankfort, after all indebted- 
ness has been paid. 

The development of the building and loan asso- 
ciation idea as a means of saving for the purpose of 
securing homes developed in 1900, through the 
organization of the ‘‘Volks-Bau-und-Spar Verein.” 
The building of homes is a secondary consideration, 
while the saving is the important function of the 
society. In case of dissolution, all the assets go to 
the stockholders and not to the municipality. 

These saving and building organizations some- 
times rent land from the city at a very reasonable 
rate, and in return must give up the property to 
the city at the expiration of a term of years, usually 
from sixty to seventy years. This is called the 
“Erbbaw” system. Profits, rentals, character of 
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homes to be built, are all specified in the lease with 
the city, so that there is a guaranty as to what type 
of structures are to be provided. 


Hamburg. 


Hamburg, which is a city of over one million 
population, did not begin to consider its housing 
problem until 1902, when a series of extensive muni- 
cipal improvements were undertaken, and the com- 
munity found itself face to face with the problem of 
accommodating large groups of workers and their 
families. Some of the workers were compelled to 
leave their old abodes which had been included in 
the improved territory, while others were attracted 
to the city by the improvements which were being 
carried out. The city soon voted an appropriation 
of 1,200,000 marks, to be used as a loan fund for 
the assistance of building associations, which were 
to undertake the construction of workingmen’s 
homes. The buildings constructed were exempt from 
taxation, and the loans were to be paid back to the 
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city within ten years. This loan fund stimulated 
the building of three thousand homes, which are 
accommodating a population of approximately 
11,000 people. As in the case of Frankfort, the Ham- 
burg policy does not promote private ownership, 
and the tenement type of dwelling has been the 
only type provided. 

So backward has been the work of the munici- 
pality of Hamburg that the attention of private 
individuals has been attracted to the intensity of 
the problem, and as many as twenty-six endowments 
of various kinds have been provided within recent 
years, for the purpose of meeting local needs. Some 
of these endowments, such as the Apollonia Maria 
Stift, which provides homes for locksmiths only, cater 
to special groups or classes of workers. 


Altona. 


Altona, which adjoins the city of Hamburg, has 
been fortunate in its housing work through the 
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organization of a “Garden House Building Associa- 
tion,” which, in 1911, made an agreement with the 
city whereby it leased six and a half acres of land in 
Bahrenfeld for a period of seventy-five years, with 
the understanding that all houses are to be built 
within two years. In return for the leasing of the 
property, the association pays to the city, $0.0476 
per 1.196 square yard per annum. As the mort- 
gaging of property constructed upon city land is 
very difficult in Germany, the municipality has 
agreed to loan money for building purposes at a 
rate of 4 per cent, which is the same that the city 
has to pay. The capital is to be paid up in fifty- 
five years. At the expiration of the lease the whole 
of the property is to revert to the city. 


Ulm. 


Owing to the fortifications, which were only 
recently removed, the city of Ulm has not increased 
in population so fast as the other German cities 
have done. Within recent years, 
however, the city has acquired 
large areas of land amounting to 
almost 6,000 acres. 

While the cities of Stuttgart 
and Leipzig have been confronted 
with a serious housing problem, 
due to the difficulty of acquiring 
land, Ulm had all the necessary 
land that the housing of the people 
required, and was building homes 
to be sold to wage-earners at rea- 
sonable prices. In doing so, the 
city availed itself of the com- 
pulsory insurance funds. About 
three hundred homes for individ- 
ual families were built in this 
manner. As the payments exacted 
by the city do not exceed the aver- 
age rental for such homes in the 
community, and as the payments 
cover a period of twenty-three 
years, it appears that the perma- 
nency of the workers is assured, 
and the possibilities for acquiring 
a home are within the reach of the 
most modest of wage-earners, 

Since 1896, however, there has 
been a movement in the direction 
of building tenements through the 
effort of a building association, 
which obtained from the city the 
use of the necessary land for this 
purpose, and erected buildings 
aggregating in cost 307,000 marks, 
with accommodations for forty- 
seven families. 

[Continued in the October Journal 
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LoutsviLLE CHAPTER, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secret tary, Val. P. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicuHiGAN CuaptTer, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October 

New Jersey Cnuapter, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New Yor«k Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Laurence F. Peck, 15 East 40th Street, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortH CarRoLinaA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, *Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, N. C. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, N.C. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 

OrEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portl: and, Ore. Secretary, 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—President, Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., 130 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PirrspuRGH CHAPTER, 1891.—President, O. M. Topp, 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph L. Neal, 21514 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings. third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Ruope IsLaNnp CHapter, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R. I. *Eleazer B. Homer, 87 
Weybosset Street, Providence, R. 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (except three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

San Francisco CHaptrer, 1881.—President, G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. *William Mooser, 

Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal 
Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

South Caro.ina CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C. 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Secretary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 


LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CuHapTer, 1894.—Acting President 
A. C. Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
er M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

> Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa 

ioe of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 

October, December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Sr. Louts Cuapter, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
Secret: ary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Same CuHapTer, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
. & M. Bank Buiding. Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
thn *F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 
Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 


WASHINGTON CHapTER, 1887. ee Glenn Brown, 806 

te St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Secretary, C larence 

. He arding, 1126 Woodward Bldg., “Washington, DB. C. 

ms of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHapTer, 1894.—President, James 
Stephens, 726 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary, *Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bldg 
Seattle, Wash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. *W. H. Schuchardt, 428 
Jefferson, Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 


WorceEsSTER CHAPTER, 1892.—President, *George H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, John A. Dempwolf, York, Pa. 
Secretary, Edward Leber, York, Pa. 


New York STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hore pe Vice, Louvain.—After the lithograph by Samuel Prout 




















